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V oting Down Ideas 

By .Tom Wicker 


Wbere, if dck on the college cam pus, 
should ideas be openly and freely 
heard and debated? Who, more than 
students and faculty, should uphold 
that ioeaJ of the campus as an op en 
forum tor all views? 

Free expression is doubly dimin- 
ished, therefore, by the a ction* of stu- 
dents aod faculty at Barnard and 
Smith colleges in opposing tor politi- 
cal reasons the honors the two schools 
had offered to Jeane Kirkpatrick, the 
Reagan Administration’s chief .dele- 
gate to the United Nations. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick also was booed 
and heckled off the stage when she re- 
cently tned to speak at the University 
of California m Berkeley. In view o’f 
student and faculty -opposition, she 
has refused the Barnard and Smith 
honors with the laconic, scathing ob- 
servation that “a university or college 
is in the most basic sense defmed by 
its faculty ana students 

At Barnard, more than 1,000 stu- 
dents bad signed a petition protesting 
e medal to be awarded Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick, a Barnard alumna. The faculty 
voted its disapproval of the award 48 
to IE. 

At Smith, where student political 
opposition already had led her to can- 
cel a scheduled commencement ad- 
dress, an honorary doctorate was of- 
fered her by school trustees. About 
half the faculty then signed a petition 
of disapproval. 

There’s no doubt why students and 
faculty at both schools acted as they 
did. Theirs is political oppo siti on to an 
idea — to Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s contro- 
versial views on Central American af- 
fairs, apparently a large factor in the 
Reagan Administration *s policy to- 
ward that region. 

No one would argue that Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick is not distinguished as an 
academician and as a writer in her 
field. No one would argue that she is not 
a wo man of high ability and achieve- 
ment, first in education, now in govern- 
ment. No one would argue that she’s too 
controversial; colleges have awarded 
countless honors to persons holding 
views at least as hotly debated as hers. 


Nor can it be argued that academic " 
honors are so precious that tbev 
should go only to the purest 4nd the no- 
blest. Colleges and universities -rou- 
tinely hand them out to large donors, 
to influ ent ial politicians, to important 
trustees ano to commencement 
speakers, in lieu of a fee. 

(At the University of Kentucky 
there’s even an old jo ke about a pro- 
posal to award a doctorate to one of 
that state’s great thoroughbred race 
horse s. “It would be,” the university 
president is supposed to have said, 
**tbe first time we ever gave a decree 
to twhole horse/’) 1 

No, the opposition to honors for Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick is political. The opposi- 
tion bebeves that her ideas are unsuit- 
able or inferior or immoral .or some- 
thing, and therefore should not be 
heard, or their author honored, at : 
Smith or Barnard. But what then be- 
comes of the idea] of an open forum 
for ideas? And should there be -a 
change in the political atmosphere, 
what idea and what person might be 
considered politically unaccep tab le 
next time? 

Not too many years ago, the State 
Legislature approved a ban on Com- 
munist speakers at the University of 
North Carolina. 1 and other gradu- 
ates, together with faculty, adminis- 
trators, students and many who 
no connection with the university, 
spoke, wrote and fought against that 
so-called “speaker ban” until it was 
lifted. 1 don’t see much difference be- 
tween the attitude of the Smith and 
Barnard opposition and that of the 
Legislature that voted the re s t ri c ti on ; 
they both wanted cer tain ideas to be 
banned from the campus. 

Political debate, including opposition . 
to government policy, is the essence of ; 
democracy; but so is free ex p r e ss ion. 
Students and faculty at Smith and Bar- 
nard don’t have to listen to Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick if they don’t want to; but they 
don’t have to stifle the speech or the 
recognition of someone with a differing • 
view in order to express their own. 
Tfcey cut vote; they cu make sure 
their legislators know of their oroosi- 


tion to aid to the Salvadoran Army and 
police, or to the Cl jA-sponsored forces 
in Nicaragua; they can take parr in 
rallies, teach-ins, political activism, 
i political rampftipnc 
j That they acted as they did, ho wever , 
suggests one “Vietnam parallel” of 
which even the Reagan Administration 
should be wary — the likelihood of an 
outraged, embittered, sometimes intol- 
erant opposition to its military ap- 
proach to Central America. 

As in the years of the Vietnam peace 
movement, devel o p m e nt of such an op- i 
position will only be fos t e re d by an Ad- I 
ministration ‘that circumvents Con- 
gress and shortcuts c o ns titu tional 
procedures; that overstates its case 
with doubtful “facts” and exaggerated ! 
claim* about its clients and t hei r 
“progress” toward democracy; that in- 
vokes £ so-called "“moral obligation” 
and the “national honor” in the cause of 
repressive and sometimes murderous 
forces who cannot be disguised as 
“good guys” or“freebom fighters.” 

Nothing is more divisive than such 
tactics, hence more self-defeating . In 
£ democracy, Presidents can’t tor 
long fight £ war — even by proxy — 
when the public and Confess won’t 
support it. 


STAT 
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